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12:17 a.m. Assassin steps out, fires at Kennedy, 
gets off a total of eight shots wounding 
five others before being overpowered. 



Sirhan, pinned down on counter, is 
carried out by police at 12:30 a.m. 



12:13 a.m. P.D.T. Robert Kennedy 
leaves stage after victory speech. 
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12:40 a.m. Kennedy is 
taken out to ambulance 
on a stretcher. 



Curtain 



Ethel Kennedy pushed 
out of line of fire 
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Route to victory party—— — — 
where Kennedy might have gone. 






A LIFE ON THE WAY TO DEATH 



T HE circumstances were cruel 
enough: son of a house already in 
tragedy’s grip, father of ten with the 
eleventh expected, symbol of the youth 
and toughness, the wealth and idealism 
of the nation he sought to lead — this 
protean figure cut down by a small 
gun in a small cause. Crueler still, per- 
haps, was the absence of real surprise. 

It was the unspoken expectation of 
the veteran campaigners who traveled 
with Robert Francis Kennedy that death 
was always somewhere out there in the 
crowd. Occasionally an ordinary cit- 
izen, a Negro more often than not, 
gave voice to the same fear: They 
won’t let him live. At the first 
word of the shooting, a reporter 
with Kennedy workers in San 
Francisco wrote in his notebook: 
“They seemed almost to expect it. 

There is grief. But more, there is 
a kind of weird acceptance. Hor- 
rible to see. They’ve been through 
assassinations before.” 

The anthems and eulogies, the 
bitterness and the indignation, the 
fears and the rumors, the mind- 
numbing saturation of television 
and radio coverage engrossed the 
consciousness and conscience of a 
nation. The pronouncements of of- 
ficial bereavement, the calls for 
constructive action, for concilia- 
tion, for wisdom, all were unex- 
ceptionable. The United Nations 
lowered its flag to half-staff — an 
unprecedented tribute to one of 
Kennedy’s modest official rank. 

Pope Paul announced at a formal 
audience the shooting of the ju- 
nior Senator from New York. 
Condolences came from Charles 
de Gaulle, Aleksei Kosygin, Queen 
Elizabeth, Marshal Tito and scores 
of other world leaders. 

For many, the only solace was 



tears openly shed. Not just for the young 
and the dispossessed, but for countless 
people who watched and waited from 
a distance and scores of tough-minded 
men whose lives had become inter- 
twined with his. Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, witness and minister to so much 
Kennedy sorrow, concluded: “All I can 
say is, good Lord, what is this all about? 
We could continue our prayers that it 
would never happen again, but we did 
that before.” 

Faraway Tomorrow. More than any- 
one else, Robert Kennedy had long felt 
the possibility that some day people 




SIRHAN IN CUSTODY 
Born to love— and hate. 



would no longer be able to mention 
“the Kennedy assassination” without 
specifying which one. In 1966, he re- 
sponded to a question about his long- 
range political plans by saying: “Six 
years is so far away, tomorrow is so 
far away. I don’t even know if I’ll be 
alive in six years.” More recently: “If 
anyone wants to kill me it won’t be diffi- 
cult.” And he was fond of quoting 
Edith Hamilton: “Men are not made 
for safe havens.” 

Whether gulping fresh air as a tyro 
mountain climber or rapids shooter, 
staring down hostile students in South 
America or frenzied crowds at home, 
he had only a shrug for death. He 
made a point of declining police pro- 
tection when it was offered — as it was 
last week in Los Angeles — and his unof- 
ficial bodyguard went unarmed. To the 
crowds whose raucous adulation drew 
him -endlessly to the brink of physical 
peril, he seemed to offer a choice: Raise 
me up with your voices and votes, or 
trample me with your strength. 

In California, as last week began, it 
seemed that they had opted to raise 
him up. The last day of primary cam- 
paigning went well. While the voters in 
California and South Dakota were re- 
vivifying his candidacy, Kennedy re- 
newed his morale by romping on the 
beach at Malibu with Ethel and six of 
their children. He had to rescue David, 
12, from a strong undertow — but what 
Kennedy day was complete without a 
little danger? 

Characteristic Mixture. Then it was 
on to the Ambassador Hotel, near down- 
town Los Angeles, to wait out the vote 
count. Already high spirits rose with 
the favorable totals. In South Dakota, 
he won 50% of the vote, v. 30% for a 
slate favorable to Native Son Hubert 
Humphrey and 20% for Eugene Mc- 
Carthy; then, in the far more crucial 
California contest, it was 46% for Ken- 
nedy, 42% for McCarthy and 12% for 
an uncommitted delegate group. The 
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Sister Jean Smith and Wife Ethel flank 
casket as it is lifted from Air Force 
plane in New York. Son Robert Jr., 
Bodyguard Bill Barry and Brother Ted- 
dy (right) steady the descent. 



Relatives and friends carry casket into 
Manhattan's St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
where body lay in state while the 
great and the humble trooped past. 
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Some 100,000 mourners waited up to 
seven hours in a mile-long queue and 
sweltering heat to pay their last re- 
spects to the murdered Senator 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURTON BERINSKY 



Sole survivor of four brothers cursed 
and blessed by history, Edward Ken- 
nedy contemplates tragedy and to- 
morrow in the cathedral's gloom. 



Family members pray near the cas- 
ket: Ethel's brother Rushton Skakel, 
Son Robert Jr., Daughter Kathleen, 
Son Joseph and Ethel. 
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Iwo victories gave Kennedy 198 pre- 
cious delegate votes. Plans were being 
made for the campaign’s next stages in 
New York and other key states, but 
first, that night, there were some for- 
malities and fun to attend to: the mid- 
night appearance before loyal campaign 
workers (and a national television audi- 
ence) in the hotel's Embassy Room, a 
quiet chat with reporters, then a large, 
private celebration at a fashionable 
nightspot. The Factory. 

The winner greeted his supporters 
with a characteristic mixture of serious 
talk and cracks about everything from 
his dog Freckles to his old antagonist, 
Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty. Among 
Kennedy’s last words from the rostrum: 
“I think we can end the divisions with- 
in the United States, the violence.” 

The next stop was to be the press 
room. For once, Kennedy did not 
plunge through the crush to reach the 
Embassy Room’s main door. Bill Bar- 
ry, his bodyguard, wanted to go that 
way despite the crowd; he did not like 
the idea of using a back passageway. 
Said R.F.K.: “It’s all right.” So they 
went directly behind the speaker’s plat- 
form through a gold curtain toward a 
serving kitchen (see diagram ) that led 
to the press room. The Senator walked 
amid a clutch of aides, hotel employees 
and newsmen, with Ethel a few yards 
behind. This route took him through a 
swinging door and into the hot, mal- 
odorous, corridorlike chamber that was 
to be his place of execution. 

On his left were stainless-steel warm- 
ing counters, on his right a large ice- 
making machine. Taped on one wall 
was a hand-lettered sign: the once and 
future KINO. At the far end of the ice- 
making machine stood a man with a 
gun. Later, a witness was to say that 
the young man had been there for some 
time, asking if Senator Kennedy would 
come that way. It was no trick getting 
in; there was no serious attempt at se- 
curity screening by either the hotel or 
the Kennedy staff. 

"I Can Explain." Kennedy paused to 
shake hands with a dishwasher, turning 
slightly to his left as he did so. Before 
Bobby released the hand of Jesus Pe- 
rez, the gunman managed to get across 
the room, prop his right elbow on the 
serving counter and, from behind two 
assistant maitres d’hotel, fire at his vic- 
tim just four feet away. Kennedy fell. 
The hotel men, Karl Eucker and Eddy 
Minasian, grappled with the assassin, 
but could not reach his gun hand. Au- 
thor George Plimpton and Kennedy 
Aide Jack Gallivan joined the wrestling 
match. The gun, waving wildly, kept 
pumping bullets, and found five other 
human targets. Eight men in all, in- 
cluding Rafer Johnson, an Olympic 
champion, and Roosevelt Grier, a 300- 
Ib. Los Angeles Rams football lineman, 
attempted to overpower the slight but 
lithe assailant. 

Johnson finally knocked the pistol 
out of the stubborn hand. “Why did 
you do it?” he screamed. “I can ex- 
plain! Let me explain!” cried the 




ROSE KENNEDY 

After the ice pack, only a rosary. 



swarthy man, now the captive of the 
two black athletes and spread-eagled 
on the counter. Several R.F.K. sup- 
porters tried to kill the man with their 
hands. Johnson and Grier fended them 
off. Someone had the presence of mind 
to shout: “Let’s not have another Os- 
wald!” Johnson pocketed the gun. 

So This Is It. From both ends of the 
serving kitchen, scores of people pressed 
in. All order had dissolved with the 
first shots (“It sounded like dry wood 
snapping,” said Dick Tuck of the Ken- 
nedy staff). The sounds of revelry 
churned into bewilderment, then horror 
and panic. A priest appeared, thrust a 
rosary into Kennedy’s hands, which 
closed on it. Someone cried: “He 
doesn’t need a priest, for God’s sake, 
he needs a doctor!” The cleric was 
shoved aside. A hatless young police- 
man rushed in carrying a shotgun. “We 
don’t need guns! We need a doctor!” 

Television and still photographers 
fought for position. Assembly Speaker 
Jesse Unrub swung at one of them. 
Ethel, shoved back to safety by a hotel 
employee at the first sound of gunfire, 
appeared moments later. While trying 
to get to her husband, she heard a 
youth scream something about Ken- 
rtedy. “Don’t talk that way about the 
Senator!” she snapped. “Lady,” he re- 
plied, “I’ve been shot.” And Ethel knelt 
to kiss the cheek of Erwin Stroll, 17, a 
campaign worker who had been wound- 
ed in the left shin. 

Finally she got to Bobby. She knelt 
over him, whispering. His lips moved. 
She rose and tried to wave back the 
crash. Dick Tuck blew a whistle. The 
crowd began to give way. Someone 
clamped an ice pack to Kennedy’s 
bleeding head, and someone else made 
a pillow of a suit jacket. His blue and 
white striped tie was off, his shirt open, 



the rosary clutched to his hairy chest. 
An aide took off his shoes. 

Amid the swirl, the Kennedys ap- 
peared calm. Time Correspondent Hays 
Gorey looked at the man he had long 
observed in constant motion, now pros- 
trate on a damp concrete floor. Wrote 
Gorey: “The lips were slightly parted, 
the lower one curled downwards, as it 
often was. Bobby seemed aware. There 
was no questioning in his expression. 
He didn’t ask, ‘What happened?’ They 
seemed almost to say, ‘So this is it.’ ” 

"I Want Him Alive." The word that 
Kennedy was wounded had spread back 
to the ballroom. Amid the screams and 
the weeping, Brother-in- Law Stephen 
Smith’s controlled voice came through 
the loudspeaker system, asking that the 
room be cleared and appealing for a 
doctor. Within a few minutes, physi- 
cians were found and elbowed their 
way to Kennedy. More policemen ar- 
rived; none had been in the hotel, but 
a police car had been outside on other 
business. Rafer Johnson and Rosy Grier 
turned over their prisoner and the gun. 
The cops hustled the man out, carrying 
him part of the way past threatening 
spectators. Jesse Unruh bellowed: “I 
want him alive! I want him alive!” 

Finally, 23 minutes after the shoot- 
ings, the ambulances collected the 
stricken: the youngster Stroll; Paul 
Schrade, 43, the United Auto Workers’ 
Pacific Coast regional director, whose 
profusely bleeding head rested on a 
white plastic Kennedy-campaign boater; 
Ira Goldstein, 19, a part-time employee 
of Continental News Service, hit in the 
left hip; William Weisel, 30, an Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. associate director, 
wounded in the abdomen; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Evans, 43, who with her hus- 
band Arthur had been touring the sev- 
eral election-night headquarters and 
wound up with a slug in her forehead. 
Although Schrade was the one who ap- 
peared dead to onlookers, only Ken- 
nedy was critically wounded. 

Hollow-Nosed Slugs. With Ethel by 
his side, Kennedy was taken first to 
nearby Central Receiving Hospital, 
where doctors could only keep him alive 
by cardiac massage and an injection of 
Adrenalin, and alert the better-equipped 
Good Samaritan Hospital to prepare 
for delicate brain surgery. As if there 
were not already enough grim echoes 
of Dallas and Parkland Hospital, the 
scene at Central Receiving was degrad- 
ed by human perversity. A too-eager 
news photographer tried to barge in 
and got knocked to the floor by Bill 
Barry. A guard attempted to keep both 
a priest and Ethel away from the emer- 
gency room, flashed a badge, which 
Ethel knocked from his hand. The guard 
struck at her; Tuck and Fred Dutton 
swept him aside. Then the priest was al- 
lowed to administer extreme unction. 

At Good Samaritan, meanwhile, a 
team of neurosurgeons was being as- 
sembled. At this stage, there was still 
some frail hope that Kennedy would 
live. It was known that he had been hit 
twice. One of the .22-caliber “long ri- 
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KENNEDY CHILDREN AT ST. PATRICK'S REQUIEM 



lie,” hollow-nosed slugs* had entered 
the right armpit and worked its way 
up to the neck; it was relatively harm- 
less. The other had penetrated his skull 
and passed into the brain, scattering 
fragments of lead and bone. It was 
these that the surgeons had to probe 
tor in their 3-hr. 40-min. operation (see 
Medicine). 

Never Alone. In the intensive-care 
unit after the operation, Kennedy was 
never left alone .with the hospital staff. 
Ethel rested on a cot beside him, held 
his unfeeling hand, whispered into his 
now-deaf ear. His sisters, Jean Smith 
and Pat Lawford, hovered near by. Ted 
Kennedy, his shirttail flapping, strode 
back and forth, inspecting medical 
charts and asking what they meant. Out- 
side on Lucas Street, beneath the fifth- 



Six Counts. As the doctors fought 
for one life, Police Chief Thomas Red- 
din worried about another. Dallas, 
1963, might not have taught the nation 
how to preserve its leaders, but it had in- 
contestably demonstrated the need to 
protect those accused of political mur- 
der. The inevitable speculation about 
conspiracy arose again. There was no 
support for it, but a dead suspect would 
certainly become Exhibit A. 

The man seized at the Ambassador 
was taken first to a local police station, 
then to North Los Angeles Street po- 
lice headquarters. His arraignment 
would have to take place at the Hall 
of Justice, a few blocks away, and Red- 
din, ever mindful of Dallas, was de- 
termined to make it as private a pro- 
ceeding as possible. First the police con- 
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The white stood for promised life. 



floor window, hundreds of Angelenos 
gathered for the vigil; crowds were to 
be with Bobby Kennedy the rest of the 
week. A local printer rushed out 5,000 
orange and black bumper stickers: pray 
for bobby. His daughter and other 
girls gave them away to all takers. 

More kith and kin gathered. The 
three eldest children — Kathleen, 16, Jo- 
seph, 15, and Robert, 14 — were allowed 
to see their father. Andy Williams, 
George Plimpton, Rafer Johnson and 
others peeked in. The even rise and 
fall of the patient’s chest offered some 
reassurance; the blackened eyes and the 
pallor of cheeks that had been healthy 
and tanned a few hours before were 
frightening. 

* ‘‘Long rifle" bullets are the most lethal of 
three types commonly used in .22-caliber weap- 
ons. “Shorts” are tiny, "longs” the inter- 
mediate size. Hollow-nosed bullets are partic- 
ularly vicious because they spread on impact, 
enlarging the area of damage. 



sidered using an armored car for trans- 
porting the prisoner, but decided instead 
on a patrolman’s pickup truck that was, 
conveniently, rigged as a camper. A 
judge was recruited to preside at an un- 
announced 7:30 a.m. session, an hour 
before the court usually convenes. With 
Public Defender Richard Buckley rep- 
resenting him, the prisoner was charged 
with six counts of assault with intent 
to kill. 

Subsequently the suspect was trans- 
ferred to a windowless maximum-se- 
curity cell in the hospital area of the 
Central Jail for Men. A guard remained 
in the cell with him. Another watched 
through an aperture in the door. Al- 
together, the county sheriff’s office as- 
signed 100 men to personal and area 
security around the cell and the jail. 
For the suspect’s second court appear- 
ance, the judge came to him and pre- 
sided at a hearing in the jail chapel. 

Who was the man initially desig- 



nated ‘‘John Doe"? The police had few 
clues: height, 5 ft. 3 in.; weight, 120 
lbs.; eyes, brown; hair, thick, black; ac- 
cent, foreign, but not readily classifi- 
able. He had a broken index finger and 
a sprained ankle as a result of the strug- 
gle in the pantry, but his basic condi- 
tion was good. His fingerprints disclosed 
no criminal record in any law-enforce- 
ment agency. Reddin thought he might 
be a Cuban or a West Indian. He car- 
ried no identifying papers, but had four 
$100 bills, a $5 bill, four singles and 
some change; a car key; a recent Da- 
vid Lawrence column noting that Ken- 
nedy, a dove on Viet Nam, was a 
strong defender of Israel. 

Silent at first, the suspect later re- 
peated over and over: ‘‘I wish to re- 
main incommunicado.” He did not seem 
particularly nervous. Reddin described 
him as “very cool, very calm, very sta- 
ble and quite lucid.” John Doe de- 
manded the details of a sexy Los An- 
geles murder case. “I want to ask the 
questions now,” he remarked. "Why 
don’t you answer my questions?” He 
talked about the stock market, an arti- 
cle on Hawaii that he had read recent- 
ly, his liking for gardening, his belief 
that criminal justice discriminates 
against the underdog. When he felt that 
the investigators were talking down to 
him, he snapped: “I am not a men- 
dicant.” About the only things he would 
not discuss were his identity and the 
events at the Ambassador Hotel. After 
a few hours, the police fed him a pre- 
dawn breakfast of sausage and eggs 
and gave up the interrogation. 

Someone Named Joe. By then the 
snub-nosed lver Johnson eight-shot re- 
volver, model 55 SA — a relatively 
cheap weapon that retails for $31.95 — 
was yielding information. The serial 
number had been registered with the 
State Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation Bureau. Within minutes, the 
bureau’s computer system came up with 
the pistol’s original purchaser: Albert 
L. Hertz of Alhambra. He had bought 
the gun for protection in August 1965, 
after the Watts riot. He informed po- 
lice that he had subsequently given it 
to his daughter, Mrs. Robert Westlake, 
then a resident of Pasadena. Mrs. West- 
lake became uneasy about having a 
gun in the same house with her small 
children. She gave it to a Pasadena 
neighbor, George Erhard, 18. Last De- 
cember, Erhard sold it to someone 
named Joe — “a bushy-haired guy who 
worked in a department store.” 

With that lead, the police quickly 
found Munir (“Joe”) Sirhan, 20, in 
Nash’s Department Store. Joe, said 
Chief Reddin, was “very cooperative.” 
He and Adel Sirhan, 29, identified the 
prisoner as their brother, Sirhan Bish- 
ara Sirhan, 24, who goes by the nick- 
name Sol. The identification was con- 
firmed by a check of fingerprints taken 
when Sirhan applied for a state race- 
track job in 1965. 

All at once, from Washington, Pas- 
adena, Beirut, the Jordanian village of 
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